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together each personality remains as distinct and as individual as before. 
Mr. Richmond in his eagerness to emphasize the social side of life and the 
social character of duty, has mistaken a certain aspect of personality for its 
essence, and by his mode of treating the subject is, I fear, more likely to 
make opponents than converts. Moreover, his peculiar doctrine of per- 
sonality has led him astray in his theory of knowledge and of reality. 
Thus he affirms that the reality of things consists, not in the things them- 
selves, but in the connections and relations of things. This view, as he 
remarks, is like the Hegelian doctrine ; yet Mr. Richmond is not an 
Hegelian. He maintains, too, that knowledge itself is a collective thing 
and not an individual possession. "The assurance of truth," he tells 
us, "is an appeal to a collective standard" (p. 103) ; and again, in treat- 
ing of perception, he says : "When we perceive the fact, we perceive with 
the consciousness or, if you will, with the assumption, that it is a common 
perception of which our individual mind is the organ. . . . The idea of 
fact, i. <?., appears in ordinary experience as the creation of the collective 
mind : perception of fact, as an element in common experience, is percep- 
tion of the individual as the organ of the collective mind" (pp. 25, 26). 
Mr. Richmond even brings in the Christian doctrine of the trinity as evi- 
dence that personality in its highest form is a fellowship, a communion of 
persons (p. 17). 

The reader must not think, however, that there is nothing good in Mr. 
Richmond's book ; on the contrary, it contains many acute and interesting 
remarks, particularly in the chapters on the will and on emotion. For the 
greater part of the book is occupied with an account of the faculties of per- 
sonality, which are classified as feeling, will, intellect, and emotion. What 
Mr. Richmond means by feeling, which he sharply discriminates from 
emotion, I cannot quite make out ; but his treatment of the emotions, 
though brief, has much psychological merit. His prime mistake was in 
framing his theory of personality for polemical purposes as an offset to the 
doctrine of individualism, instead of by an impartial study of the fact itself ; 
and if, as he says, the assurance of truth can only be obtained by appeal 
to a collective standard, I fear that he will never obtain that assurance for 

his doctrine of personality. 

James B. Peterson. 

New Psychology. By J. P. Gordy. New York, Hinds & Noble, 1899. — 

pp. x, 402. 

When, in 1898, Professor Gordy' s unassuming little volume, Lessons in 
Psychology, appeared, it received a cordial welcome from the reading public. 
Although it was somewhat superficial in treatment, and not quite logical in 
arrangement, it possessed rare intrinsic merits, being untechnical, interest- 
ing, and practical. Within a year the book passed through four editions, 
and in due time was metamorphosed into a New Psychology. Why it 
should be called a " New Psychology," however, is not at once evident to 
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the ordinary observer. For while it still retains its original defects, its 
contents have not undergone any important change. In fact, it is not yet 
a psychology, according to the common meaning of that term. It is a 
curious, though pleasing, medley of psychology, physiology, logic, peda- 
gogy, and metaphysics. Westward the path of empire has taken its way, 
and a new aspirant seems to have come forward to contend with Professor 
Scripture for the honors of 'prophet' of the 'New Psychology.' This 
book well illustrates the fact that the qualities of the brilliant oral expounder 
are not identical with those of the good writer ; nor are the best methods in 
class-room work always the best in bookmaking. The author attempts to 
justify the defects in the arrangement of his work on the ground of lack 
of space. But surely more space could easily have been obtained by omit- 
ting some of the irrelevant matter. In a primer of psychology, a discussion 
on necessary truths, and a lengthy treatment of conception, judgment, 
and reasoning seem to be somewhat out of place. It may be questioned 
whether the discussion on the brain and nervous system should not have 
been brought into closer relation with the psychology of sensation. The 
treatment of apperception, in common with almost all the discussions that 
have yet appeared on this important subject, is essentially defective. And 
the passing criticisms on some of the Herbartian principles of pedagogy 
seem to be, in large measure, beside the mark. Thus, to take one in- 
stance, we fail to perceive any real distinction between the aim of educa- 
tion as defined by Professor Dewey, and the aim of education as defined by 
our author. At most, there is but a slight difference in emphasis. And in 
the present age, the observer who has an insight into social tendencies, and 
a knowledge of social needs, will be satisfied with Professor Dewey's view. 
The aim of education should be the socializing of the individual — the de- 
velopment, in the individual, of social insight, social sympathy, and 
social habits. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms that I have ventured to make upon the 
New Psychology, I appreciate the many excellences of Professor Gordy's 
little book. It is clear, untechnical, ingenuous, and sympathetic. Oc- 
casionally the touch of a master hand is manifest. And, despite its title, 
the work may be unreservedly commended to those who wish to obtain, 
on easy terms, and in an interesting manner, an introduction to the study 
of psychology. 

W. B. Elkin. 

Hamilton College. 

Aristoteles. Von Hermann Siebeck. (Frommanns Klassiker der Philo- 
sophic herausgegeben von Richard Falckenberg, Vol. VIII.) Stuttgart, 
Fr. Frommanns Verlag (E. Haufi), 1899. — pp. 142. 
Of the two monographs on Aristotle in English, that of Sir Alexander 
Grant is written from the standpoint of the historian of literature, and that 
of George Henry Lewes from the standpoint of the historian of science. 



